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Letters from the Members 


Pleased 


“A second place in the Contest 
pleased us a great deal. Here’s to a 
first in 1938! Also we hope to send 
delegates next year.” 


M. B.—Mass. 


Play Reviews 


“Readers of have been 
clamoring for reviews of Broadway 
plays. Is the publishing of such ‘pub- 
licity’ against the standards of the 
Press Association?” 

P. C—N. Y. 

Far from being “against” reviews 
of plays, it is my opinion we should 
encourage anything which would at- 
tract the attention of our readers, 
increase their interest in our publi- 
cation, and open the way for good 
writing and constructive criticism on 
the part of the staff.—Editor. 


Helpful 


“We wish to acknowledge receipt of 
the medal you sent the staff of 
at the close of the contest. 

“We also wish to thank you for the 
helpful service the Association gives 
our staff and for the interesting meet- 
ings you plan for the delegates to the 
convention.” 


i BA. J. 


Placing Ads 


“Will you please make a ruling con- 
cerning the following problem which 
will guide us in our work this term. 
By special request in our spring issue 
the advertisements were placed care- 
fully throughout the magazine content 
plus an added section in the back of 
the book. Heretofore we have had 
only the rear section. Does the form- 
er procedure meet with your approval? 

“We shall appreciate receiving an 
answer at your earliest convenience as 
we do not wish to be penalized in the 
next annual contest for the change 
which has been criticized by a number 
of readers.” 


I .L.—N. Y. 


In establishing our recommenda- 
tions for the proper conduction of 
school publications we have tried to 
follow the practices governing out- 
standing and successful publications, 
such as you would find on any news 
stand. It is considered a matter of 
good business to have the advertis- 


ing run on pages carrying reading 
matter for reasons which are quite 
obvious. School publications do not 
always follow this practice for rea- 
sons best known to themselves. This 
Association makes no attempt to pen- 
alize the placing of advertising sec 
tions or of ads run with reading 
matter. This is entirely an individ. 
ual matter and one that is governed 
largely by the wishes of your adver- 
tisers.—Editor. 


Questions Of Policy 


“I have been appointed faculty ad. 
viser for our school magazine, 

“T have been told that we must, ac- 
cording to your laws, have a special 
number each time we edit the maga- 
zine. On the other hand, I have been 
told that, with your permission, we 
may edit a well-rounded magazine 
without styling it a special number. 

“I have found from past experience 
that such special numbers cramp the 
literary content as well as the art con. 
tributions. A _ well-rounded number 
that reflects the normal life experiences 
of students would be more conducive 
to creative writing. 
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Subscription Drive Play 


“May we have your permission to 
edit our magazine without styling jt 
any particular number, and at the same 
time not lose any credit in the rating 
by your judges? 

“We are anxious to abide by your 
rules. but we feel that our request 
would be, if granted, more advantage. 
ous to the students who wish to create, 
but who would not have had the ex. 
perience to do so, if they were con. 
fined to any special number.” 


J. S—N. Y. 


Your informants have been some- 
what in error with respect to the poli. 
cies of this Association pertaining to 
the contents of magazines. We have 
tried to avoid the practice of dictat. 
ing policies and have on numerous 
occasions through The School Press 
Review, at our Conventions, in cor- 
respondence, and in conversations 
tried to emprasize the necessity 
for individuality in each school publi- 
cation. We want you to produce the 
best fitted to and representative of 
your school and most expressive of 
the abilities of your contributors. 


It is true, that some of our lead. 
ing supporters and faculty advisers 
of standing advocate themes for each 
issue of the magazine, but it is not 
a universal belief or practice among 
the members of this Association. 
With yearbooks we try to keep the 
publications in line with the themes 
they have adopted, for it is consid: 
ered good yearbook practice to 
establish and carry out a theme. 
With other publications this is not 
the case.—Editor. 


Rejoice 


“The staff, adviser and all our 
friends are rejoicing over the rating 
given the magazine in the last contest. 
We appreciate especially the thorough: 
ness and completeness of the consid: 
eration and the understanding attitude | 
of the judges. We appreciate, also, 
very much indeed the privilege of sub: 
mitting our magazine for judgment by 
these excellent judges. 

“May I say personally that, whether 
we receive high rating or not, I feel 
that our membership in C. S. P. A. is 
very beneficial to us, and I sincerely 
hope we may be able soon to send 4 
delegate to the conference.” 


S. T.—Ia. 
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1937 Yearbook Critique and Contest . 


Placings..... 


Results of Third Annual Event Announced Through Press on October First 


OR a total of 187 books entered 
FE in the Third Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest, the review- 
ers submit the placings as they are list- 
ed below. This number represents an 
appreciable increase over the 1936 con- 


test. 
Prior to the deadline for the contest, 


yearbooks experts reviewed both the 
Entry Form as well as the Critique and 
Scoring Sheets with the result that 
some improvements were made in the 
former and several amendments and 
additions were included to better the 
latter. 


ITHOUT a doubt, the Entry 

Form is indispensable to the re- 
viewers, because it provides innumer- 
able answers to questions that arise in 
the course of the book’s evaluation. 
The editors of The School Press Re- 
view are also grateful for the many 
ideas and suggestions that were placed 
on the Form accompanying the books. 
These will be included in the “Annual 
Assets” column throughout the year 


for the benefit of all. 


The results are listed ALPHABETI.- 
CALLY. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—ENROLMENT, 
2501 OR MORE 
Medalist 


ANGELUS, East High, Denver, Colo. 

BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley Hizh, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

GALLEON, Balboa High, San Francisco, Calif. 

LINCOLNIAN, Lincoln High, Tacoma, Wash. 

R. H. S. ANNUAL, Senior High, Rockford, II. 

SKYWRITER, Hughes High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 

ow ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincinnati, 

io. 


First Class 


BLUE AND WHITE SEMI-ANNUAL, Los An- 
geles High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, Ohio. 
COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 
MOHIAN, Murphy High, Mobile, Ala 
MORTONIAN, Morton High, Cicero, III. 
RED AND WHITE, Lake View High, Chicago, III. 
“4 epee (JANUARY), Schurz High, Chica- 
go. Ill. 
SCHURZONE (JUNE), Schurz High, Chicago, III. 
SCROLL, Snyder High, Jersey City, N. J. 
Second Class 
GNOME, Dickinson High, Jersey City, N. J. 
HERALD, Senior High, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Third Class 


ORACLE-AGLAIA, High School Central, Man- 
chester, N. H. 
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Still They Come: 


First Critique: 


1935... 105 Yearbooks 
Second Critique: 

eG 157 Yearbooks 
Third Critique: 

1937 187 Yearbooks 








SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—ENROLMENT 
1501-2500 
Medalist 


ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High, Wilkinsburg, Penna 

CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 

DECANOIS, Decatur High, Decatur, Il. 

EDELIAN, Libbey High, Toledo, Ohio. 

oe WIZARD, Edison High, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Central High, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

MONTICELLO, Jefferson High, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

OAK, Senior High, Upper Darby, Penna. 

so ANNUAL, Rayen School, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

RESUME, Senior High, Springfield, Mo. 

TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

TROJAN, Portsmouth High, Portsmouth, Ohio 

First Class 


CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

CALDRON, Central High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

CARDINAL WHITE, Union High, Whittier, Calif. 

COYOTE, Wichita Falls High, Wichita Falls 
Texas. 

CRITERION, Central High, Bridgeport, Conn. 

a Northeast Catholic High, Philadelphia, 
enna. 

FERRIS WHEEL (JANUARY), Ferris High, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

MILESTONE (JUNE), High Schooi for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookiine, Mass. 

NO-SO-WE-EA, St. Petersburg High, St. Peters 
burg, Fla. 

PARROT, Polytechnic High, Fort Worth, Texas 

PERISCOPE, Perth Amboy High, Perth Amboy, 


N. J. 

rs WHEEL, Banning High, Wilmington, 
valif. 

POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL, Polytechnic High, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

PURPLE AND GOLD (JUNE), Camden High, 
Camden, N. J. 

RED AND BLACK, Central High, St. Louis, Mo. 

REFLECTOR, Jackson High, Jackson, Mich. 

SPOKESMAN, Strong Vincent High, Erie, Penna. 

YE FALCONET, Castlemont High, Oakland, Calif. 


Second Class 
FERRIS WHEEL (JUNE), Ferris High, Jersey 


ity, N. J. 

MILESTONE (JANUARY), High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

POLYTECHNIC STUDENT, Francis Polytechnic 
High, Los Angeles, Calif, 

PURPLE AND GOLD (JANUARY), Camden 
High, Camden, N. J. 

SHUTTLE, Shaw High, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

SURVEYOR, Washington High, Rochester, N. Y. 





TUCSONIAN, Tucson High, Tucson, Arizona _ 
TYRO, San Bernardino High, San Bernardino, 


Calif. 
Third Class 
BINNACLE, Rogers High, Newport, R. I. 
ORACLE, White Plains High, White Plains, N. Y. 
OWL, Evening High, Baltimore, Md. 
SAGA, Normandy High, St. Louis County, Mo. 
SPECTRUM, Jefferson High, Portland, Oregon. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—ENROLMENT 
901-1500 
Medalist 
CHIEFTAIN, University High, West Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
LEGEND, North Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
THUNDERBOLT, Manual Training High, Denver, 
Colo. 
First Class 


CENTRAL WILDCAT, Central High, Pueblo, 
Colo. 

CHAIN, Lane High, Charlottesville, Va. 

ECHO, Chambersburg High, Chambersburg, Penna. 
LATROBEAN, Latrobe High, Latrobe, Penna. 
SCROLL, Hoover High, Glendale, Calif 

SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N. J. 

Second Class 


ALLAGAROO, Hutchinson High, Hutchinson, Kan. 
ARGUS ANNUAL, Ottumwa High, Ottumwa, 


lowa. 
BACONIAN, Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, N. J. 
CENTRAL WAKITAN, Central High, St. Joseph, 


Mo. 
CHRONOSCOPE, Thornton Fractional Township 
High, Calumet City, Il. 
CYNOSURE, Linden High, Linden, N. J. 
ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Sr. High, Ard- 
more, Penna. 
GLEAM, Chrisman High, Independence, Mo. 
LOG. Columbus High, Columbus, Ind. 
MISKODEED, Mishawaka High, Mishawaka, Ind. 
OWL, Dickinson Evening High, Jersey City, N J. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Roman Catholic High, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
SEQUOIAN, Muir Technical High, Pasadena, 


Calif. 
VOYAGUER, Freeport High, Freeport, N. Y. 
Third Class 
COPPERDOME, Shorewood High, Shorewood, Wis. 
CRIMSON, Senior High, East Providence, R. I. 
ECHO, Webster Groves High, Webster Groves, Mo. 
MESSENGER, Senior High, Durham, N. C. 
PARADOX, Oswego High, Oswego, N. Y. 
WIZARD, Ossining High, Ossining, N. Y. 
Fourth Class 
KNIGHT, Senior High, Collingswood, N. J. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—ENROLMENT 
601-900 
Medalist 
LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Penna 
First Class 
ORACLE, Edward Little High, Auburn, Maine. 
RECORD, Patchogue High, Patchogue, N. Y. 
Second Class 
ECHO, Sanger Union High, Sanger, Calif. 
INGOT, Steelton High, Steelton, Penna. 
LE SOUVENIR, Audubon High, Audubon, N. J. 
POWDER HORN, George Rogers Clark High, 
Hammond, Ind. 
RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Boston, 


Mass. 

STAR OF THE NORTH, Roosevelt High, Virginia, 
Minn. 

VIGILANT ANNUAL, River Rouge High, River 


Rouge, Mich. 
Third Class 


PIRATES’ LOG, Highline High, Seattle, Wash. 
REVIEW, Santa Maria High, Santa Maria, Calif. 
SALMAGUNDI, Keene High, Keene, N. H 
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Fourth Class 
ORACLE, Gloversville High, Gloversville, N Y. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—ENROLMENT 
301-600 


Medalist 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen-Nor High, Glenolden, 
Penna. : 
MIRROR, Montpelier High, Montpelier. Ohio. 
PONTIO, Township High, Pontiac, Ill. 
SQUADRONS, Hamburg High, Hamburg, N. Y. 
First Class 
CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, Mass. 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Union High, Colton, 


Calif. 
ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High, Ebensburg, 


Penna. : és 
SILVERLOGUE, Montgomery Blair High, Silver 
Spring, Md. 
TELOLOG, St. 
Newark, N. J. 

TOWER, Nyack High, Nyack, N. Y. 
TOWER TREE, Greensburg High, Greensburg, 


Ind. 
Second Class 
ALLEGHANIAN, Clifton Forge High, 
Forge, Va. 
RECORD, Merchantville High, Merchaniville, N. J. 
Third Class 
ADVOCATE, Needham High, Needham, Mass. 
YEAR BOOK, Radnor High, Wayne, Penna. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—ENROLMENT 
00 or less 
Medalist 
ANGELUS, Warren Township High, Gurnee, III. 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. (Avalon). 
IRIS, McDonell Memorial High, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 
KA WENA O KONA, Konawaena High, Keala- 
kekua, Kona, T. H. 
First Class 
GALAHI, Galva Community High, Galva, IIl. 
HORSE SHOE, Luck High, Luck, Wis. 
RECORD BOOK, Springfield High, Chestnut Hill, 
Penna. 
REVEILLE, School No. 70, Embarrass, Minn. 


Second Class 
GOLDEN RAY, St. James High, 
N. J 


GREEN SENTINEL, Griswold High, Jewett City, 
Conn. 
TRUMPETER, Manor Township and Millersville 
High, Millersville, Penna. 
Third Class 
BANNER, Livermore Falls High, Livermore Falls, 


Maine. 
KALENDS, Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y. 
CLASS BOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—ENROLMENT 
2501 OR MORE 
Medalist 
ay RECORD, Germantown High, Philadelphia, 
enna. 
EVANSTONIAN SENIOR YEARBOOK, Township 
High, Evanston, III. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 


RECORD, West Philadelphia High, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


Benedict’s Preparatory School, 


Clifton 


Penns Grove, 


First Class 
era (JANUARY), Jefferson High, Brooklyn, 


AURORA (JUNE), Jefferson High, Brooklyn, 


BLUEPRINT, Brooklyn Technical High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

LOOM, Straubenmuller Textile High, New York, 
J 


MONROVIAN, Monroe High, New York, N. Y. 
SENIOR SAGA, Roosevelt High, New York, N. Y. 


Second Class 
SENIOR ECHOES, Lane High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—s YEAR BOOK, Jamaica High, Jamaica, 


YEARBOOKS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
ARGUS, Junior High No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 
First Class 
ARROW, Junior High, Chisholm, Minn. 
COWBOY ROUNDUP, Junior High, 
Texas. 


Lubbock, 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Medalist 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
First Class 
ARGUS, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Calif. 
— Compton Junior College, Compton, 
alif. 
JUNIOR CAMPUS, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SPIN-DRIFT, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
Second Class 
PALO DURO, Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas. 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Medalist 


WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Ill. 


Two 


First Class 
ELMS, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MINNEISKA, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wis. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
DIDASCALEION, State Normal School, Cortland, 


) > 4 
EFFESSENESS, State Normal School, Farming- 
ton. Maine. 
PIONEER, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
First Class 
PALTZONIAN, State Normal School, New Platz, 
N. Y. 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
ARROW, Milwaukee Country Day School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
CAXY, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 
CODASCO, St. Louis Country Day School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
LOG, Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 


First Class 


BLUE BOOK, Brooklyn Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GATEWAY, Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, 
Mass. 

GRASSHOPPER, Salesianum School, Wilmington, 
Del. 

WESTMINSTER ANNUAL, Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Second Class 


BARNARD BRIC, Barnard School for Boys, New 
York, N. Y. 


PENSEMAN, The Pennington School, Penning. 
ton, N. J. 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
ATTICA, Miss Turnbull’s School, Norfolk, Va. 
First Class 


CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School, 


DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Oregon. 
GRIFFIN, Roycemore School, Evanston, III. 
HORACE MANNIKIN, Horace Mann School for 
Girls, New York, N. Y. 
CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, N. Y, 
First Class 
AWPIE, Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
SILVERIAN, St. Cecilia High, Englewood, N, J. 
Second Class 
RECORD, Friends Select School, 
Penna. 


Indianapolis, 


Philadelphia, 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
DUGOUT, Florida Military Academy, St. Peters. 


burg, Fla. 
First Class 


BRONCO, New Mexico Military Institute, Ros. 
well. N. M. 
TATLER, Howe School, Howe, Ind. 
CAMPS 
Medalist 


ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, Maine. 


Advisers’ Yearbook Tells 
Means Of Covering School 


CCT UBLICATION Techniques in 

Covering the School” is the 
title of the Yearbook of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
issued in June, 1937, by DeWitt D. 
Wise, President of the C.S.P.A.A. This 
was mailed out to the membership list 
at the opening of school in September 
by Mrs. Harriet H. Soldano, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Advisers Association. 


The Yearbook contains three articles 
and a Preface by Mr. Wise. “School 
Coverage for the Magazine or the 
Magazine Wohk Sheet” was contri- 
buted by Miss Gertrude L. Turner of 
the Abington, Pa., High School. 
“Covering the School Through the 
Newspaper” was written by Miss Leona 
Menze, General Manager of The South 
Side Times, South Side High School. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and “Covering 
the School in the Annual” comes from 
the pen of Miss Hazel L. Koppenhoef. 
fer, Adviser to The Gargoyle and Old 
Hughes of Hughes High School, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


According to the Preface, the Year- 
book appears in this form—mimeo- 
graphed— “To meet a demand of ad. 
visers who have had publications thrust 
upon them and of those who have had 
little experience in the field as well as 
of those who are open minded to new 
ideas.” Three types of publications 
are included, the newspaper, the maga: 


zine and the yearbook. 


Acknowledgement is made to Miss 
Elizabeth Francis, Adviser to The Re- 
cord of Mamaroneck, N. Y., High 


School and the staff of the publication 
“who planned the layout and cover, 
cut the stencils, did the mimeographing 
and bound” the booklet. 

The next Yearbook of the Advisers 
Association will be published prior to 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the C.S.P.A., March 10-11-12, 1938, 
and will be distributed at the annual 
advisers meeting to be held during the 
sessions. The topic of the 1938 edition 
will be “Publication Techniques in Lay- 
out”. Membership in the Advisers As- 
sociation will entitle the members to the 
annual handbook. 


a 


October 16.—Initial meeting for the 
1937-1938 school year of the Greater 
Chicago Scholastic Press Guild at 
Northwestern University. 

October 23.—Meeting of the Duse 
Scholastic Press Association at Ellen: 
ville, N. Y., The Quill of Ellenville 
acting as host. 

October 30.—Annual fall meeting 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association at the Hotel Ritten: 
house, Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 6.—Junior High School 
Advisers Association meeting at Colum- 
bia University. 

November 13.—In connection with 
the annual Convention of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers Association, the am 
nual meeting of the Elementary School 
Press Association of New Jersey at At 
lantic City. 








The School Press Réview 





The Press 
and Freedom 


By James G. McDonald 


As a member of the Editorial Staff of The New York Times, 
Mr. McDonald addressed the delegates to the Thirteenth An- 
nual Convention of the C. S. P. A. His long service as a 
newspaper man and writer, both in this country and abroad, 
together with his recent post as League of Nations High Com- 
missioner for German Refugees, enables him to speak with the 
voice of authority on the subject of the press, of freedom and 
democracy. The press is one of the first agencies to feel the 
strength of those who oppose the development of the institu- 
tions we revere and this brief summary of his speech points the 
way to deep and serious thinking. 


eg of the press and freedom of the people 


are inseparable. That the press is enslaved in all 
those countries where the people have lost their free- 
dom is not a coincidence. The dictators’ effec- 
tive weapon in the regimenting of the people is the re- 


gimentation of the newspapers. 


most 


When these are made the servile instruments of govern- 
mental propaganda, the people lose not only the most 
powerful weapon with which to resist tyranny; they lose 
also very means of knowing what is happening in the 
world about them and the depth of their own enslave- 


They cannot know the truth either about their 
international 


ment. 
own local and national affairs or 
affairs. 


about 


A people robbed of a free and critical press become the 
helpless pawns in the dictators’ ruthless game of seizure 


and exercise of absolute power. 


ee plight of publishers and newspaper writers in the 
modern dictatorial, totalitarian State is pitiful. It 
is a totalitarian State because the Government seeks to 
make itself responsible for and to control the whole life 
of the people. Naturally, such a State permits neither 


“news” nor editorial comment which might seem to re- 


flect on the regime. 


Under such circumstance, until they have received in- 
structions from the Government Propaganda Ministry, 
the managing editor cannot know what accounts of the 
day’s events he dare print. And 
cannot begin to plan the lead for his interpretative article. 
All must wait until the dictator or his agent has decided 


the editorial writers 


what is fit to print. Debasement of the press can go no 
further. 

But the dictators do not limit their control to the city and 
The Minister of Propaganda and 


country newspapers. 
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James G. McDonald 


Enlightenment, as he is sometimes called, is just as deter- 
mined to direct the scholastic press. The managing editor 
and the editorial writer on the school newspaper or maga- 
zine in the unfree country—they too, like their colleagues 
on the larger publications—must wait for orders from their 
Government. The boys and girls in the elementary and 
high schools must not be permitted to read anything which 
might weaken their faith in the doctrines being propagated 
by the group dominant in the State. 


The regimentation of youth, assiduously pressed by all 
the dictators, involves of necessity the regimentation of the 
press written by and read by young people. Nothing is 
tolerated in the school newspapers that would retard the 


steady development of the most terrifying of all the plans 
of the dictators—the transformation of the youth, with their 


infinite capacities for imagination and progress toward a 
better world, in whom the hope for regenerating mankind 
rests, into docile, ready, even militant instruments of power- 
drunk rulers. 
H® at home economic and social readjustments are 
under way, the wise direction of which will test the 
moral and intellectual fibre of your generation. Your elders 
are leaving you a task much more difficult than that which 
was left to us a generation ago. But you have one of the 
same fundamental advantages that we had then: a free 
press. 

You who continue as newspaper men or women have a 
direct responsibility to maintain that freedom and to make 
the press ever more worthy to be free. But whatever your 
work later may be, you as citizens, treasuring the American 
heritage of political freedom, the essential basis of economic 
and spiritual freedom also, can contribute toward the 
perpetuation of that heritage by helping to uphold the free- 
dom of the press. 


Three 
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THE EDITOR WRITES 








For Profession Or 


Education... Which? 


N adviser writes: “At the Convention I felt that the 
emphasis, very properly, was placed upon school 
press work as a preparation for a journalistic or liter- 

ary career. There is another phase of this work which I feel 
to be equally important, perhaps because it touches our local 
point of view. That is, school paper work not for its value 
per se but as a broadening part of the educational program 
in its role as an extra-curricular activity. We are not trying 
to produce writers but are concerned chiefly with providing 
our students with an educational experience beyond the 
narrow limits of strictly academic work. 

Thus, work on the school paper is integrated with our 
program just as athletics or dramatics are. I believe that 
many of the papers represented in your organization are 
functioning from this angle and I think that next year it 
would be very valuable to have, say, one meeting of ad- 


visers who are concerned with this viewpoint.” 


That the professional viewpoint is stressed at the Con- 
vention can be attributed to the great number of pro- 
fessional newspaper men and women who speak at the 
general and sectional meetings. They talk about their job; 
that, and the success they have made of their work, is why 
they are asked to appear on the program. They know their 
audiences—many of them having participated in the Con- 


Four 


vention since its early years—and speak specifically and to 


the point. 


UT the Association as a whole is united in its emphasis 
B on the educational point of view. We believe the 
publications can exist in a school only as long as they remain 
educational in character. Any attempt to professionalize 
them would be a deliberate invitation to gather them up and 
go elsewhere. The opposition would come not only from 
the school authorities but from the journalists as well. 
Whether it is journalism or some other profession or oc. 
cupation the cry of overcrowding is heard continuously. 

If all the boys and girls working on school publications 
this very day were to be counted the number would run to 
more than a quarter of a million. This count takes into 
consideration those only who are on elementary, junior and 
senior high school publications. If we were to release an. 
nually with the graduating classes professionally trained 
“journalists” of these tender years and incomplete educa. 
tion nothing short of a national calamity would hit the 
publishing world. 

Fortunately, according to a survey of former delegates 
made on the occasion of our Tenth Anniversary Convention 
in 1934, we know that 80 per cent of the boys and girls 
working on high school publications today will go to col. 
lege or to some institution of higher learning. Doubtless, 
from this number will come the college majors in journalism 
and the students in schools of journalism. More and more 
of the men and women of the writing and publishing world 
begin to reminisce when approached on the subject of 
school journalism and recount with pleasure and satisfaction 
their own experiences on the staff of some school paper. 
Surprisingly few school publications go out of existence 
so they can still and do compare copies of their own day 
with the present. 

Directors and faculties of schools of journalism faced 
this “professionalized” secondary school journalism years 
ago. One of the leading authorities in his field and a leader 
in the movement resulting in the establishment of the early 
schools of journalism and the formation of their profes- 
sional press, and develop a sympathic and understand- 
suffer his own school to go out of existence. An immature 
mind can pick up a page and go out to do a passable job 
on some creaky press. The modern journalist is something 
apart from this, however, but it takes a youngster a long 
time to find it out. 


. C. S. P. A. has long been opposed to school publi- 
cations work, classes in newswriting and other types of 
instruction that would instill this professional point of view. 
The school press work as we visualize will make obvious 
comparisons, borrow appropriate techniques compatible with 
the age and experience of the boys and girls with whom it 
deals, visualize the place and importance of the profes 
sional press, and develope a sympathetic and understand- 
ing attitude toward it. Many will be attracted to it and 
doubtless will adopt it as a profession. 

That is another chapter, however, and one to be written 
long after our enthusiastic editors and staff members have 
passed beyond our control. It is our function, first, to 
publish the best school papers we can with the personnel, 
materials and equipment we have at hand and primarily 
for, by and of the school. If we can help a budding genius 
to place himself where he can get the best out of life, s0 
much to our mutual advantage. We can open the door for 
the wider view but it’s against the rule to push him in. 
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Journalism Accounting For Modern 


Weekly School Newspaper 


E. F. Burmahln, M. A., Director of Business Education, E. C. Glass Senior ~~ School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


The importance of a simple acceunting system in any progressive business business is well known. The modern week- 
ly school newspaper should also have an accounting system which may be operated simply, yet effectively. 


Briefly stated the following journals, ledgers, statements and forms will readily record and control the accounting pro- 
cedure for a modern newspaper: 


JOURNALS: 


I. General Journal 
1. Original Entries 
2. Adjusting Entries 
3. Closing Entries 


CASH BOOK: 
1. CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL 


1. Accounts Receivable (Subscribers) Column 


2. Accounts Receivable (Advertisers) Column (Control all Cash Sales) 


3. General Column 
II. CASH PAYMENTS JOURNAL 


1, Accounts Payable (Printing) Column These three columns do control purchases providing all pur- 
2. Accounts Payable (Engraving) Column chases of the half school year are covered by checks during 
3. Accounts Payable (Pictures) Column the half school year and under the last date of said half 
school year. 

CASH PROOFS: 
1. Cash Book Balance Proof 
2. Check Book Stub Balance Proof 
3. Reconciliation of Monthly Bank Statement 


LEDGERS: 


1. General Ledger 
a. Balance Sheet Division 
b. Profit and Loss Division 
2. Accounts Payable Ledger 
STATEMENTS: 
I. Monthly Statements 
A. Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (9) 
October . March 
November . April 
December . May 


January . June 
February 


There three proofs must agree with Cash Book adding ma- 
chine and pencil totals before Cash Book is closed. 


The weekly school Newspaper Accounting has its monthly cycles. Therefore, after the monthly bills, invoices or 
statements are paid, which should be soon after the first of the month (if possible), the accounting should be under way 
not later than the second or third of the following month. The monthly accounting procedure is that of making only a 
Statement or Receipts and Disbursements. 


II. Half School Year Financial Statements 
Exhibit Schedule 


A 1. Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


hb . Bar Graph Showing Receipts and Disbursements for the x term 19. 
Statement of Receipts Accounts Receivable (Advertisers—xx) Proof 
Statement of Receipts Accounts Receivable (Senior Class—xx) Proof 
Statement of Receipts Accounts Receivable (Subscribers—-xx) Proof 
Statement of Disbursements, Accounts Payable (Engraving—-xx Cuts) Proof 
Statement of Disbursements, Accounts Payable (Pictures—x) J. P. Bell Co., Proof 
Statement of Disbursements, Accounts Payable (Pictures) —Student Photographer, Proof 
Statement of Disbursements, Accounts Payable (Printing)—Amherst Publishing Co., Proof 
Statement of Disbursements, Accounts Payable (Printing) //Home Print Shop, Proof 
Statement of Disbursements, Office Supplies Expense, Proof 


COON QAVAWN& 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 

Statement of Accounts Receivable (Advertisers—xx) Proof 
Statement of Accounts Receivable (Subscribers—xx) Proof 
Statement of Equipment Inventory 


Statement of Profit and Loss (With Proof) See 
Circle Graph Showing Cost and Profit in each $1 Sale for the term 19.. 
Statement of Sales (Advertisers—xx) Proof 

Statement of Sales (Senior Class—xx) Proof 


Statement of Sales (Subscribers—xx) Proof 
Schedule of Purchases (Engraving—x Cuts) Proof 
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Schedule of Purchases (Printing—x Issues) Proof 

Schedule of Purchases (Printing) //Home Print Shop, Proof 

Schedule of Purchases (Pictures) //J. P. Bell Co., Proof 

Schedule of Purchases (Pictures) / /Student Photographer, Proof 
Statement of Loss on Doubtful Accounts (Advertisers—xx) Proof 
Accounts Receivable (Advertisers—xx) School Year 19 , Charged Off 


Statement of Loss on Doubtful Accounts (Subscribers—xx) Proof 


Accounts Receivable (Subscribers—x) School Year 19. . 


Adjusted Trial Balance 
Post-Closing Trial Balance . 


, Charged Off 


P. S.—AIl Statements must be accompanied by adding machine totals fastened to the back of statements. 


Yearly Financial Statements (June) 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the school 
year ending June 19. ; 


Bar Graph showing Receipts and Disbursements for the 
school year ending June 19 


Statement of Profit and Loss (with Proof) for the 
school year ending June 19 ‘ 


Circular Graph Showing Cost and Profit in each $1 
Sale for the schooi year ending June 19 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE, 
JANUARY AND JUNE 


May Be Suggested As Follows: 
I. COLLECTIONS AND DEPOSITS 


See that all deposits of Advertisers and Subscribers are recorded 
monthly, in red ink, into the Check Stub Book and, in blue ink, 
into the Cash Book. These facts are obtained from the Receipts 
of a Standard Receipt Book. See that these figures agree with 
the Bank Deposits, (1) per pass book, and (2) per bank State- 
ment deposits. The latter takes preference. 


II. INVOICES AND CHECK WRITING 


See that all invoices, monthly statements, checks and check 
stubs are approved by the faculty business manager and are paid 
by check by the Business Manager. Write or stamp across the 
face of invoices or monthly statements, “Paid by Check No. 7 
Transfer said invoices to the Paid File at the end of each Half 
Year. 


III. CASH BOOK AND JOURNAL ENTRIES 


1. Record entries from the Check Stub Book to Cash Book 
and post to Ledger with Check Stub Number. Place a check mark 
to the right of the amount on the Check Stub to indicate that the 
amount and account have been transferred to the Cash Book. Have 
Commercial Director approve these entries. 


2. Record Journal Entries and post to Ledger. 


In posting, list in ledgers explanation the definite name 
of the item bought for office Equipment and Expense accounts. 


IV. CHECK STUB, CASH BOOK AND BANK PROOFS 


Before ruling Cash Book and after you have Cash Book totals 
in pencil, make: 
1. Cash Book Balance Proof 
2. Check Book Stub Balance Proof 
3. Reconciliation of Monthly Bank Statement 


a. Check canceled checks on double line near amount 
of check stub to indicate canceled checks. USE 
RED PENCIL. 

Place Cash Book Proof and Check Book Stub Proof on back 
of third last check stub used and the Bank Reconciliation Proof on 
the back of the second last Check Stub used. Record in green ink 
and subtract the Bank Service Expense, if Bank Balance is less than 
$100.00—at the end of the month, from Check Stub Balance. 
This is done monthly. 

V. After Yearly Profit and Loss Statement has been made 
and there is sufficient cash on hand write out a check to cash and 
charge to the account of: 


SAFETY FUND, SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, LYNCHBURG 
NATIONAL BANK. 


$1,000.00—will make an appropriate Safety Fund amount for a 


Six 


IV. Comparative Financial Statements (June) 
1. Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for two years ending June 19. 
2. Comparative Bar Graph Showing Statement of Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements for two years ending 19. 
3. Comparative Balance Sheet for two years ending June 


Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss for two 
years ending June 19 

Circular Graphs Showing Statement of Profit and Loss 
for two years ending June 19 


high school weekly newspaper department, consisting of 20 issues 
a year or ten issues a half year. 

It is suggested that a $100 to $300 checking account be kept 
open for the Fall season. 


VI. FILES 
A. Jumbo File for: 


a. Bank Statements 
b. Check Stub Books 
(Number them with a label on ourside) 
c. Carbon Copy Deposit Books 
(Number serially as used) 
d. Pass Book for: 
1. Daily or Weekly Deposits 
2. Safety Fund Savings Dept. 
(Number serially as used) 
Letter Files (2) for: 


1. Active daily invoices and Monthly Statements 
2. Transfer 


VII. GENERAL SCHOOL FUND INFORMATION 


Before closing Weekly Publication Books each Half-Year se- 
cure full information from the Principal in reference to the Gen- 
eral High School Fund Check, received or given whenever such 
affects the accounting. 


VIII. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


The following Accounts Payable are to be obtained from: 
Engraver 
Printer 
Donations to Weekly Publication 
(from Quarterly Publication) 
4. Donations to General High School Fund 


IX. BUSINESS MANAGER’S FINAL CHECK OUT 


The following items are to be O.K.’d by the Director of Busi- 
ness Education before the Business Manager’s final O.K. and check 
out in (a) January and (b) June: 


1. Accounting Books 
a. Cleaned, Up-to-date and O.K.’d. 
2. Accurate Pen-written accounting statements 
a. Half Year—23 
b. Yearly—4 
c. Year Comparative—5. 
Registers 
a. Accounts Receivable (Advertisers) 
b. Accounts Receivable (Subscribers) 
c. Accounts Receivable (Senior Class) 
Advertisers’ Receipt Book with Yearly adding machine total 
placed on back of last receipt page used. 
Contracts: (1) Membership, and (2) Advertising, must 
be properly labeled, tied by string (Not rubber band), 
and filed with dead stock, 
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Special information forms are as follows: 


I. FORMS: 


Yearly Ads** ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE (ADVERTISERS) REGISTER, SPRING 1937 
DATE 


ACCOUNT 


TOTAL: 


* Per Column inch 3 .50 

*# Same for; for: 
a. Half-year vontracts 
b. Special contracts 


DR G Q 


RIBE 


SRS) REGIS R 
RECEIPT NO.[ REMARKS ©- O.K. 

SPRING | FALL sPRTwdl Aut. DUE SAN, 1957 | 
eal : | 
oy | | 
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Form 2d 


TT To cof OUT OF CITY _CITY SUBSCRIBERS ) REGISTER, SPRING 1937 


CE erat 
Ct 


*THE GRAND TOTAL MUST AGREE WITH Respectfully submitted, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS: 

1. Balance Sheet 

2. Schedule of Accounts Receivable (Subscribers) Proof Business Manager 

3. Statement of Sales (Subscribers) proof 

4. Statement of Receipts, Accounts Receivable (Subscribers) Proof 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE (SENIOR CLASS SUBSCRIBERS) REGISTER, SPRING 1937 


GIRLS* 


l. 
Be 
Se 
4. 
5. 
193 Seniors*®.552-$106.15 


* Seniors are on 
a Budget Plan 


STATEMENT OF CUTS, ACCOUNTS PAYABLE PROOF, SPRING 1937 


PICTURES NAME DATE || DESCRIPTION COLUMN if 
SIZE 


ee 


STATEMENT OF OFFICE SUPPLIES REQUISITION, 1954-55* 1934-35* 


DESCRIPTION mcr AMOUNT || TOTAL 
os mcr 


tt | | 


in June ready for September. 
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posimess MANAGER'S ADVERTISING RECEIPT BOOK 
No. touchhue, Va., 


Received from 


Dollars 
For: ADVERTISING 


: HIGH TIMES 
E. C. Glass High School 


Advertising 


HOME ROOM COLLECTOR'S RECEIPT BOOK* 


No. 151 Lynchburg, Va., 


Received of 


For HIGH TIMES Subscription Tern. 


HIGH TIMES 
E. C, Glass High School 


By 
Collector Room No. 


* Original White Sheet 
Carbon 


Column inchés, Spring, Issues No. oe 


A proper business-like method of handling the accounts of 
our school publications is conspicuous by its absence in most 
schools. Mr. Burmahln, the author of this article, has worked 


for some time with the “High 
Times” of the E. C. Glass 


High School, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, studying, experi- 
menting and happily com- 
bining the necessary ingred- 
ients for a system adaptable 
to and within the scope of 
practically every school and 
type of publication. Using a 
typical set of accounts from 
his own school, he illustrates 
the plan for greater effec- 
tiveness. 


It is hoped that advisers 
and business managers will 
give this outline their careful 
attention. Its adoption will 
become a matter of much 

E. F. Burmahin ; ig 
concenience after theoriginal 
steps are taken. If any point 

is in doubt or additional information is desired, address the 


author and he will be glad to assist you.—Editor. 


» Form 10b 


Form 10c 


Total from Home Rooms (Not seanene 
Total from Home Rooms (Seniors) 
GRAND TOTAL: 


STATEMENT OF EXCHANGE COPIES, SCHOOL YEAR 1934-35 


| CITY & STATE eee 


Rees 


NEWSPAPER SCHOOL 


STATEMENT OF COMPLIMENTARY COPIES, SCHOOL YEAR, 1934-35 


os 
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ADDRESS 


NUMBER TOTAL 


ee ———— 





Form 10 


SUBSCRIPTIONS STATISTICS, SCHOOL YEAR 1934-35 


NO. OF 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, MAY 10, 1935. 
Balance, First National Bank, October 1, 1934 7.57 


Total Balance 


Receipts: 
Accounts Receivable (Advertisers) (47) 
Accounts Receivable (Senior Class) (218) 
Accounts Receivable (Subscribers) (329) 
Donations (Pictures (4) for cut) 


Total Receipts 


Total Accountability 


Disbursements: 
Accounts Payable (Engraving—Lynchburg Engraving Co.) 
Accounts Payable (Printing—J. P. Bell Company) 
Accounts Payable (Printing—Mutual Printing Company) 
Expense 
U. S. Revenue Tax 


Total Disbursements : ae cy 710.38 


Balance, First National Bank, May 10, 1935 193.40 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND ACCOUNTS PAYABLE, MAY 10, 1935. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Accounts Receivable (Advertisers) (31) 
Accounts Receivable (Subscribers) (248) 


Total Accounts Receivable 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


Bell Company, J. P. 
Lynchburg Engraving Company 
Mutual Printing Company 


Total Accounts Payable : 
Plus 10 per cent Burden (Cash $896.00 & Accts. Receivable $450.00) 


Total Accounts Payable and Burden 


PROOF—NET PROFIT TO DEFICIT 


Total Cash Accountability 
Total Accounts Receivable 


Total Income Accountability ; ; 1316.08 
Total Cash Disbursements 
Total Accounts Payable 


Total Disbursements ee ; 1484.97 


NET LOSS, MAY 16, 1935 ie : 168.89 


Approved by: Respectfully submitted, 
Faculty Adviser 
Chief, Accounting Department 


* Double Proof. Business Manager 
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How We Reflected the Texas Centennial 
In Our 1936 Monticello 


By Ethel West Weaver, Adviser, The Monticello, Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas 


this message from the staff to two 

thousand fellow students clearly 
shows the book’s pattern, or theme, 
and the staff’s incentive: “The 1936 
Monticello will keep before your eyes 
the glorious Centennial year of Texas. 
In years to come may you cherish this 
book and enjoy it as much as we have 
enjoyed preparing it for you.” 

From the book’s blue and gold cover, 
with a huge lone star superimposed 
upon the map of Texas, to the last 
page of the advertising section the staff 
did show honor to Texas on her one- 
hundredth birthday. No difficulty 
presented itself in our carrying out the 
Centennial pattern, for the twelve staff 
members, twelve junior assistants, and 
five sophomore assistants were fortun- 
ate in that they live in a city of un- 
paralled historic interest. 

Representing the six flags which have 
waved over Texas—French, Spanish, 
Lone Star, the Stars and Stripes, the 
Confederate, and the Mexican—the Ex 
Libris, printed in blue, set the keynote 
of the book as well as the color scheme, 
bluebonnet blue. Of special interest 
was the repeat idea in the art work, 
the nine division pages being coordina- 
ted by the use of a small flag detail, re- 
presenting the six flags, on each page. 
Also linked were the Favorite pages, 
the repeat detail in this case being the 
six flags, the state seal, and the state 
flower, or bluebonnet. With the ex- 
ception of the opening section, view 
section, division pages, and Favorite 
page, every page in the book carried a 
marginal art motif of the six flags. 


oe ven developed in the open- 
ing section was the contrast be- 
tween the hardships and dangers of the 
early era in Texas and the pleasantness 
and safety of our modern life. On each 
of the first four pages was a pencil 
sketch, printed in black on gold, set 
in a carved antique frame, depicting 
pioneer life, a vignette on the same 
page showing its modern counterpart. 
On the first page appeared a large 
sketch of Indians and wild mustang 
ponies, with a vignette showing our 
football team, the Mustangs, in action, 
this caption telling the story: “Several 
hundred years ago the Indians, first in- 
habitants of this great State, gleefully 
watched the wild mustangs and awaited 


Oo’ the staff page of our yearbook 
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a chance to claim them as their own. 
Today we, students of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, just as gleefully watch our pranc- 
ing Mustangs, but we already proudly 
claim them as our own.” 

On the title page appeared a large 
sketch of the early Christian fathers 
building the Alamo in the wilderness, 
together with a vignette of the sacred 
building as it is today, beside it a 
towering office building. This caption 
told the story: “Founded in the wilder- 
ness two centuries ago, but now in the 
heart of the ‘City of Missions,’ is the 
sacred Alamo, world shrine.” 


Colonel William Barrett Travis, “Immortal Hero of the 
nine portraits of heroes on the nine division pages. 


ON’ the Foreword page were these 
words: “Our reason for making 
this a Centennial edition may be best 
expressed in the words of Governor 
Allred of Texas: ‘To emphasize our 
glorious heritage for the benefit of our 
children, that they may appropriate it 
to themselves for the next century of 
human progress. ” Using this idea 
of progress, we placed on this page a 
sketch of Stephen F. Austin leading his 
courageous pioneers to Texas in 
covered wagons; contrasted with it was 
a vignette showing modern methods of 
Texas transportation. The caption was 
this: “More than a century ago, against 


Alamo.” Used as one of the 


Eleven 





Mrs. Ethel West Weaver 


tremendous odds, Stephen F. Austin, 
‘the Father of Texas’, and his colon- 
ists wearily wended their way into a 
strange new land, filled with dangers. 
Today we travel safely and comfortably 
through our beautiful State.” 

The Contents page carried a sketch 
of our first Capitol a century ago, con- 
trasted with a vignette of today’s great 
Capitol. These words pointed out the 
contrast: “In this frame building the 
second session of the First Congress of 
the Texas Republic met. Today our 
capitol in Austin is second only in 
beauty and in size to our National 
Capitol in Washington.” 


Mc! interesting to the staff were 
next two pages, a contrast this 
time of facing pages rather than sket- 
ches within a-page. The left page was 
a tribute to Mirabeau B. Lamar, “‘Fath- 
er of Texas Education;” the right page 
was our dedication to T. Guy Rogers, 
“Our Principal,” himself the descend- 
ant of Texas pioneers. A large crayon 
sketch of Lamar, printed in black on 
gold, and a vignette of an early Texas 
schoolhouse of 1839 were in contrast 
with a crayon sketch of Principal 
Rogers and a vignette of our stately 
Thomas Jefferson High School. The 
emphasis here lay in the idea that 
President Lamar firmly laid the founda- 
tion a century ago for free public 
schools in Texas, whereas Principal 
Rogers is, by his “human understand- 
ing” and “splendid leadership,” also 
a pioneer, our school exemplifying in 
both building and curriculum the ultra- 
modern in education trends. 

Stirring representations of Texas 
heroism were also worked into the three 


Twelve 


subdivision pages for classes: for 
Seniors, The Signing of the Texas De- 
claration of Independence; for Juniors, 
the Last Struggle in the Alamo; for 
Sophomores, The Battle of San Jacinto. 

On the division pages we used nine 
crayon sketches of Texas heroes: Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, Stephen F. Austin, 
Colonel Ben Milam, Colonel William 
B. Travis (see illustration), David 
Crockett, James B. Bonham, James 
Bowie, General Albert Sidney John- 
ston, and Erastus Smith. Each of these 
oval sketches was printed in black on 
gold in an antique frame. On the back 
of each division pages was a short trib- 
ute to the hero represented, such as this 
one for James Bonham: 

“Gallant patriot, deliberately choos- 
ing to die for Texas, Bonham calmly 
returned to the Alamo while the seige 
was at its worst. Quietly he sat on his 
weary horse and looked down on the 
Alamo. He must carry his message 
to Travis that no aid was coming; so, 
unafraid, he dashed through the enemy 
lines and back into the fortress. One 
of the four immortals of the Alamo, 
Bonham is a worthy example for us all. 
What greater deliberate heroism can 
the annals of history present?” 


HE 1936 Monticello received a Silver 

Loving Cup for First Place in the State 

of Texas High School Press Associa- 
tion Convention in Abilene, Texas, Febru- 
ary 13, 1937. Nineteen staff members and 
assistants were present, they and the advis- 
er having made the six hundred mile trip 
by chartered bus. 

The Monticello staff and all assistants now 
receive high school credit for yearbook work. 
The staff for the senior year receives train- 
ing during the junior year. The 1938 staff 
will have five members that started their 
training at the beginning of the sophomore 
year. 

The credit given is called Business Train- 
ing and includes a course in salesmanship. 
The students hear and make practice sales 
before they go out to sell books and adver- 
tising space. 


ORTUNATE indeed were we in 

that every phase of the Centennial 
observance was represented in San 
Antonio, our school always taking part. 
To every Centennial affair went faith- 
ful members of our staff. As a result, 
the feature section is alive with Centen- 
nial views of our students, a few inter- 
esting examples being these: our 
R. C. T. C. boys serve at the Alamo as 
honor guard for James V. Allred, 
Governor of Texas (see illustration) ; 
our Major Sponsor of the R. O. T. C. 
presents a wreath at the grave of Ben 
Milam, all the school military bands 
in the city in attendance (see illustra- 
tion); our R. O. T. C. boys serve as 
honor guard for Admiral Byrd at the 
Alamo; our school orchestra furnishes 
the music at Mission Concepcion for 
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Flag detail, showing six flags which have 
waved over Texas . . . used with the portrait 
on each of the nine division pages. 


the first Centennial observance held by 
the city; our school float in the Battle 
of Flowers represents General Sam 
Houston’s courtship of Margaret in 
her garden. 

Even in the club histories was the 
Centennial idea expressed, as in the 
French Club’s tea, the Student Coun- 
cil’s banquet, and the Hermes Club’s 
dance, in these cases as well as in many 
others the Centennial motif, used in 
both decorations and food, being men- 
tioned in the copy. 

Seeing last year’s work in retrospect, 
I truly believe the desire expressed on 
the staff page will come true—“the 
1936 Monticello will keep before the 
students’ eyes the glorious Centennial 
year of Texas.” 


Our Cover 


Through the courtesy of Miss Eliz- 
abeth Hamilton, Adviser to The Ra- 
yen Annual of the Rayen School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the members 
of her staff, we are indebted for the 
cover illustration for this issue of The 
Review. 

Six issues of The Review will car- 
ry illustrations from outstanding an- 
nuals this year. The two exceptions 
will be the March and April issues. 
The March issue usually carries some 
view of Columbia University or of New 
York City in anticipation of the Con- 
vention and the April number will 
show the Banquet or some other view 
of the delegates at the Fourteenth An- 
nual Convention. 


An Omission 


Through an error, “Poetry of the 
Month” in the May Review was not 
credited to Miss Isabelle Butts, adviser 
to The Fountain, White Sulphut 
Springs, W. Va., High School, who, 
with her staff, made the selection ap- 
pearing in that issue. 
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Building A Junior High School Staff 


By Maude Staudenmayer, Juneau High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OCTOR Johnson had his Bos- 
D well, Aeneas his “‘fidus Achates”’, 
and the school paper has its 
principal. Surprising, perhaps! But 
the parallel is justified, for the essen- 
tial to any newspaper, in its cradle days 
or its golden anniversary, is the “stand- 
in” it has with the administrative office. 
An enthusiastic principal wil! guide the 
editions of his school publications with 
open-mindedness and sympathetic con- 
cern. His standards will influence those 
of the staff working for him, his ideals, 
his scholarship, his appreciation of 
school life and its written records, will 
initially project the paper’s success or 
failure. 

With the principal works the faculty; 
they are the source of official an- 
nouncements and news tips. A faculty 
trained, actually trained, to cooperate, 
conscious of the news in their class- 
rooms, and willing to submit items of 
merit, is a second essential in the pro- 
gress of a junior high school paper. 
The third is the reading student body 
—the subscription list. With the prin- 
cipal and the faculty on the side of the 
paper, student news interest becomes 
more apparent, and the subscribers’ 
roster justifies the very existence of the 
paper. 

From such a foundation the staff 
proceeds to build. Junior high schools 
are confronted with the problem of in- 
experience. Seventh and eighth grade 
pupils comprehend little of the science 
of newswriting and printing technique. 
They must be introduced to the realm 
of journalism, like Alice, through the 
looking-glass. 

They must learn newswriting from 
newsreading. Having something to say 
precedes the understanding of first- 
hand work on the paper. Seventh and 
eighth grade pupils spend two years of 
“getting acquainted” with newsreading 
ina class which meets twice a week with 
the regular ninth grade non-credit 
class. The latter class meets daily. 
Soon the pupils enter class discussions 
freely. The adviser at this time may be 
like the model child who is seen but 
not heard, unless her suggestion is 
necessary to the work in hand. The 
ninth grade group discusses its own 
problems, members explaining to each 
other, in forum style, page makeups, 
headlining, lead writing, sports, fea- 
tures, and even outside reading pertin- 
ent to journalism. 


Obviously, a class of this kind, is a 
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selected group. The freedom and fun 
of newspaper work is a privilege earned 
through maintaining an average of 85, 
and gaining the recommendation of the 
English teachers. Admittance favors 
such traits as resourcefulness, original- 
ity, dependability, accuracy, coopera- 
tion, and initiative. 


Spans the paper usually appears 
monthly, (the success of a weekly 
junior high school paper would be 
dubious) the class work resolves into 
two divisions: the two weeks following 
publication are spent in newsreading, 
the preceding publication, in newswrit- 
ing. 

How, if technique should be a result, 
can the necessary information and ap- 
preciation be acquired? Through cour- 
tesies, might be the answer; such was 
the case of the school paper in question. 
City dailies were delivered gratis to the 
school for the news class. Newsreaders 
became acquainted with their local 
papers and began that almost life-long 
art of discriminate reading. They 
studied leads, features, interviews, 
sports editorials, all comparatively. 
They learned about makeup by looking 
at it, and about style by reading. 

One remunerative newsreading 
source was the exchange system. Al- 
most every state in the union was in- 
vited to “exchange” papers, from those 
of honorable mention to highest 
honors. These were read avidly, critic- 
ized, and emulated to the extent that 
the staff’s efforts doubled in their zeal 
to progress. 

Valuable as another fount of in- 
formation were the loans of books from 
the city public library. Appropriate, 
inspirational books were available at all 
times. 


LARGE, loose-leaf notebook was 

the personal property of each 
newswriter. Bound attractively in the 
school colors, graded, and displayed 
at the annual Open House, these note- 
books were records of reporter-suc- 
cesses. A section was devoted to class 
notes; one to mimeographed news 
assignments; one to homework; one to 
new words and news tips; and a final 
section to the owner’s printed inches 
from each issue of the paper. “Making 
good” in the news class promised pro- 
motion to the staff, by appointment. 
Column inches of news printed, and 
the character traits already mentioned, 
especially those ot resourcefulness and 


originality, helped the candidate to 
earn a position. 

As each staff was graduated and went 
on, usually to continue newspapet: 
work at the senior high school, a Press 
club was inaugurated. Its members 
were elected at each graduation, and 
reunions once or twice a year kept the 
former editors thinking about their first 
news experiences. Thoughts like these 
brought the realization that older 
alumni could criticize their first sheet 
profitably. Members met after the 
publication of the first issue of the year 
and chatted with the new staff about 
details as well as about major ventures. 

With such a series of evolution, this 
particular junior high school paper 
was entered in the ranks of medalist 
and pacemaker. 


A Bouget 


From Chicago’s Crane Tech Chron- 
icle comes this editorial which all con- 
nected with the administration of 
school press associations deeply appre- 
ciate. The work is not easy, usually 
being done on time stolen from other 
work, the rewards are few and the crit- 
icisms many. We thank The Chronicle 
for ourselves and we feel we can speak 
for others at the same time. 

“Here’s to the 
“Press Associations 

“Responsible for the general super 
iority of many high school newspapers 
in the United States are the group of 
organizations which, although remain- 
ing in the background, enhance the 
value of high school publications with 
their many services. 

“These organizations are the various 
high school press groups, of which The 
Chronicle belongs to five. 

“The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, National Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Quill and Scroll Society, Illi- 
nois High School Press Association and 
the Greater Chicago Scholastic Press 
Guild have greatly aided high school 
journalism with their grading of the 
technical and literary aspects of school 
newspapers; with their conventions 
where new ideas about journalism are 
discussed and with their many meet- 
ings, lectures, magazines and bulletins. 

“To these organizations we offer our 
sincerest gratitude. Long may they ex- 
ist for the improvement of high school 
journalism.” 
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How To Get The News 


By Leonard Heller, Reporter, Lincoln Log, Abraham Lincoln 
School, Elizabeth, N. ip. 


NE of the most active Divisions 
O of the Columbia Scholastic Press 

Association is that devoted to 
the elementary publications field. In 
a survey covering 46 states, two terri- 
tories and one district, the Elementary 
School Division discovered 1,867 such 
publications. There are now only two 
states without elementary school pub- 
lications. 

In 1935 there were only 20 states 
with elementary publications; in 1936 
the number was 36 and in 1937, 46. 

Contributions for The Review are 
solicited among the boys and girls 
working as reporters, business mana- 
gers, editors and in other capacities 
on these publications and here we 
have a story from a reporter telling 
how he gets the news in the exact 
words of the narrative as submitted. 


N my school, all the pupils of all the 
grades, except the few editors, are 
considered reporters, as each one 

has more interest if his hands are in 
the pie. All our news items are signed 
also. As my editor-in-chief has point- 
ed out, these signatures are often real 
news to the parents and to the neigh. 
bors’ children. 

We have tried several methods of 
getting the news in my school. In the 
lower grades of course, there are re- 
gular news days when the children write 
little stories on classroom happenings 
for the paper. But in the upper grades, 
we have found that this method does 
not work out as well. By the time a 
month or more has elapsed, and a new 
number is ready to be printed, the 
write-up is out of date. The happen- 
ing is still good news, and interesting 
to the parents, but the wording sounds 
funny. 

Now several classes have found a 
better working method. Froin the time 
one paper is issued, these classrooms 
keep a list of all happenings. The list 
is kept by a special reporter, or is a 
regular part of the class work once a 
week, taking up only a few minutes of 
time. Of course at any time a special 
event or funny happening may be list- 
ed, as soon as a pupil suggests, “That 
will make good news for the paper.” 
The listing of the news in this way 
often brings up worthwhile discussions 
of the value of certain items. It also 
gives to the pupils the habit of watch- 
ing for news items in every day work, 
and the ability to recognize news. 


HEN about three weeks before the 
paper is to be published, these 


topics are read to the class. There is 
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much fun as the news is recalled. Each 
child signs up for three or four topics 
as there are always so many. Some 
pupils always write on topcis not even 
mentioned in the list. Everyone gets 
busy. It is “news day” in the English 
class. Bright pupils, indifferent ones, 
and backward ones, all have their 
topics to prepare. It is all over in a 
lesson or two. The time that has 
elapsed since the event took place, 
makes it easier to get a better perspec- 
tive of the high spots. The result is a 
write-up that sounds up to date even 
though two weeks more may pass be- 
fore the final printing. 


American Education Week, 1937 


Sponsored jointly by the National 
Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education and the 
American Legion, American Education 
Week was observed from November 
7-13 throughout the Nation. During 
the 1936 Week, it was estimated that 
more than seven million parents and 
others visited the schools to see the 
work they were doing and to participate 
in the programs arranged for the occa- 
sion. 


Count Is 2,148 From 361 Schools 


No.of No. of 
Schools Delegates 


Alabama 1 12 
Connecticut 27 
Delaware 39 
Florida 10 
Illinois 3 
Indiana 12 
Maryland 30 
Massachusetts 37 
Michigan 2 
New Jersey 
New York* 862 
North Carolina 28 
Ohio 2 
South Carolina 1 2 
Rhode Island 6 18 
Pennsylvania . 41 264 
Tennessee 2 10 

1 

5 

1 
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Vermont 3 
Virginia . 28 
Washington 3 


361 2148 


*New York City counted 263; dele- 
gates from 48 different schools. 
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Delegates Broadcast to Nation 


Five delegates to the Thirteenth An. 
nual Convention spoke to the nation 
over the Red Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Friday after. 
noon, March 12. The script for the 
broadcast was prepared by Miss Emma 
Becton, adviser, The Blue and White, 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Mr. Earl C. Whitbeck of 
Mechanicville High School, Mechanic. 
ville, New York, who is Chairman of 
the Mimeograph Division of the C. §, 
P. A., after opening the broadcast with 
a statement regarding the ideals and 
aspirations of the two thousand future 
editors at the Convention, interviewed 
each delegate. The delegates in the 
order in which they were interviewed 
are: John McMullen of The Miami 
High Times, Miami High School, Mi. 
ami, Fla.; Miss Lucille Rudd, of The 
Lincoln News, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Digby Seymour of 
The Red and White, Boyd Junior 
High School, Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss 
Leona Menze of The South Side Times, 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Paul Gross of The High 
Rocket, Durham High School, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


Distant Delegates 


Miss Lucille Rudd, Business Mana: 
ger of The Lincoln News, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Washington, attend- 
ed the 1937 Convention and received 
the honors for being the long-distance 
delegate for the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention. Miss Rudd was busy from 
the minute she arrived for the Con- 
ference until the moment she left, hav- 
ing taken part in two broadcasts by 
delegates to the Convention, visited the 
World’s Fair of 1939 where she was 
photographed, besides having written 
articles for the special Convention edi- 
tion of the Columbia Spectator. Dur- 
ing her spare time Miss Rudd attended 
the Convention. 


Married 


James Kenneth Snyder, adviser to 
the Y. C. I. Chronicle, York, Pa, 
Collegiate Institute, to Elizabeth And- 
ers on June 30, 1937, at Doylestown, 
Pa. Following the ceremony Mr. and 
Mrs. Snyder left for a two months’ trip 
through Europe. 

Juliet Vannoy Rodgers of the Hur 
den-Looker School, Hillside, N. J., to 
Kimber Cleaver McWilliams, Jr., om 
August 26, 1937, at Hopewell, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams are now liv- 
ing at the Royal Park Apartments, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Famous Indian Mound Saved 


M’Kees Rocks 
Lad’s Protest 
Gets Results 


Asked That Quarrying Works at Site 
Be Restricted. 


ASSURANCES ARE GIVEN 


State to Have Scientist Present When 
Digging Resumes in Spring. 


The famous McKees Rocks Indian 
Mound has been saved by the pen of 
a 15-year-old high school journalist, 
proving that the pen is mightier than 
the shovel. 

Rock Hill, upon which the mound 
stands, was opened in December as a 
quarry and rumors soon spread that 
bones were found by the quarriers 
Among those who heard and did some- 
thing about investigating the rumors 
was Raymond Palkot, news editor and 
historian of The Rox Rocket, McKees 
Rocks High school’s newspaper, of 
which T. J. Shannon is faculty adviser. 


Had Done Much Research. 


Previous to this time, Palkot had 
done much research for his school 
paper and learned that the only organ 
ization which had opened the mound 
before was the Carnegie Museum which 
in 1896 excavated the half nearest the 
Ohio river. The remainder has never 
been opened on a large scale, and many 
persons believe that nothing remains in 
the mound. Because this belief is wide- 
spread, the quarriers dug back to the 
very base of the ancient relic. 

Because of his knowledge of the 
mound, Palkot wrote a complaint to 
Carnegie Museum about the destruc. 
tion and then begged the WPA men 
to limit the digging. The Carnegie 
Museum referred his letter to the state 
archeologists. The result was that the 
work, which was ‘discontinued until 
spring, will not be carried on without 
an archeologist or an anthropologist 
present at the time of the excavations. 


Wants Mound Made Park. 


Palkot has been working to get the 
mound dedicated as a public park. 
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He hopes that by March 14, 1942, 
when McKees Rocks borough will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary, that there 
will be enough interested persons to 
present a pageant giving the history of 
the district, and thus the history of the 
mound, to arouse interest in his pro- 
ject. 

The mound has a picturesque history 
and there are many legends concern. 
ing it. It once extended over the Ohic 
river on a protruding ledge, but this 
was cut back, destroying about 50 per 
cent of the structure. This lost part 
was the portion explored by the Car- 
negie Museum. Until recent years 
there was also a white cemetery near 
the Indian Mound which had tomb. 
stones with dates of the French and 
Indian War. Among the legends is 
one that McKee, founder of McKees 
Rocks, was chased from the hill by 
Indians and had to jump from the 
ledge into the river to escape. 

Among the early viewers of the 
mound was a Dr. Dodridge who wrote 
in 1824 that the owner of the relic had 
resolved to keep it as intact as though 
the Indians were using it. Until the 
present time, with the single exception 
of the Carnegie Museum entrance, the 
owner’s wishes have been kept, al- 
though the mound was nearly destroy- 
ed by the WPA quarry project of 1937. 

When The Rox Rocket was es- 
tablished, it tried to get a series of 
articles on the history of McKees Rocks 
and Palkot, the writer of this feature. 
has proved to be the savior of the 


Indian Mound. 
7 v v 
4 ELDOM do we find such a concrete 


example of the “power of the pen” 

involving a school editor as that 
which is told on this page. Hhat The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette failed to cover 
McKees Rocks High School, few might 
have known of its occurrence. This 
story appeared during the past school 
year but similar incidents are common 
throughout the country. The oppor- 
tunity is open in every community 
though not often does it fall to a school 
editor to be the moving force. In this 
instance The Post-Gazette, the Rox 
Rocket of McKees Rocks High School, 
Raymond Palkot, the school, the com. 
munity, the state, the Carnegie Mus- 
eum, the WPA, archeologists and even 
The School Press Review and the 


C.S.P.A. all profit from the “power 
of the pen” of this editor with a nose 
for news, an interest in history and a 
facile pen. The Post-Gazette is to be 
congratulated on what must be its plan 
of general coverage of all schools in 
its area for otherwise it might have 
missed a most interesting story and 
failed in an opportunity to preserve 
a historical site. We hope other school 
editors and city editors will follow this 


lead. 


We See By The Papers 


HE Domino of Richmond Hill, 

New York, High School, has 
expanded to an eight column newspa- 
per beginning with the first issue of the 
fall semester, according to Joe Nagel- 
schmidt, Managing Editor of the publi- 
cation. He adds, “As usual we shall 
enter our newspaper in your annual 
contest.” 


The Golden Chest is a little book of 
poems written by the children of Jef- 


ferson School, Trenton, N. J. It was 
issued as a special number of The Jef- 
ferson Chat and is the fourth of a series 
including A Tour of Historical Tren- 
ton, The Life of Thomas Jefferson and 
How the World Grew. That this 40- 
page mimeographed book of poems 
aroused more interest among the child- 
ren than the other boks “seems to me a 
bit of evidence that children naturally 
enjoy poetry until they are trained away 
from it”, states Mr. W. L. Dix, the 
principal. 


We've been waiting for some other 
publication to come along with which 
we could compare the “Brief His- 
tory” compiled by the students of 
Latrobe, Pa., High School, but without 
success. This monumetal work, nearly 
300 pages, contains a complete history 
of the school from 1881-1935. In a 
foreword, Mr. J. G. Hulton, Superint- 
endent of the Schools, pays tribute to 
The High Post, The Latrobean and 
The Handbook as helping to “Create 
and maintain a very fine school spirit” 
and that this “Brief History of the 
Latrobe High School marks another 
milestone in the development of the 
highest type of journalistic work in 
our school”. 
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The Seige of Scotties’ Messenger Castle 


By Carrol Thorson, Staff of Scotties’ Messenger, Senior High School, Philip, South Dakota 


Cast 

The Princess Scotia 

heroine. 

Sir Subscription—hero. 

Baron No Subscription—evil knight. 

Old Sir Editor—Princess’ father. 

Dame Associate Editor — Princess’ 

mother. 

The Jester—humor. 

Lady Make-Up, Lady Exchange, Lady 

Art, Knight of Sport, Knight of Locals, 

Page Grade Reporter, members of the 

castle retinue. 

TIME: Medival age when feudalism 
prevailed throughout the land, 
and “knighthood was in flower.” 
Days when chivalrous knights did 
deeds of daring for their lady’s 
fair—or rescued them from the 
grasp of evil lords. 

PLACE: In the great hall of Scotties’ 
Messenger Castle. There is a 
throne at center with a seat on 
either side of it. The actors are 
dressed according to the fashion 
of the time—1200-1400 A. D. 

Scene I 

(A minuet (Minuet in G—Beeth- 

oven) is being played as the cur- 

tain rises. On the stage are Lady 

Exchange, Lady Art, Knight of 

Locals, and the Jester dancing the 

minuet in an exaggerated fashion. 

Knight of Sport and Lady Make- 

Up are watching the dancers. As 

the dance stops a flourish of music 

is played. The Page enters.) 

PAGE: (holding up his arm) Hear 
ye! Hear ye! Here cometh the Prin- 
cess Scotia Messenger and her father 
and mother—Sir Editor and Dame As- 
sociate Editor. 

(The Princess enters followed by 

Ed. and D. A. Ed.) 

PAGE: (With a grandiose wave of 
his arm) The Princess Scotia Messen- 

er! 

(All of the lords and ladies to 

their knees and bow. With a wave 

of her hand the Princess bids them 
rise. Father and mother seat them- 
selves on either side of the throne. 

Princess comes before them.) 

SIR EDITOR: The time has come, 
my daughter, for you to take over the 
rule of my domain. I am too old to 
rule it wisely any longer. 

(He hands her a scepter.) 

DAME ASSOC. ED.: Yes, daugh- 
ter—With you shall rest the fate of 
the Scotties’ Messenger Castle. Carry 
on with it and defend it well. 

PRINCESS: I shall do my best. 


Messenger — 
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EADS are being scratched and wits ex- 

ercised to their utmost at this time 

of the year to inaugurate the annual 
drive for subscriptions and to re-arouse the 
interest of the school in the publication. 
Many times we hear of stunts of one kind 
or another but here is a skit given by the 
members of the Journalism Class of Miss 
Edith E. Culver, Adviser to Scotties Mes- 
senger, the mimeographed publication of the 
Senior High School at Philip, South Dako- 
ta. This was written by one of the staff 
members and put on before the school early 
in September with much success both as a 
play and as a subscription getter. 


SIR EDITOR: Many troubles and 
dangers will beset you and against these 
you must defend the Scotties’ Messen- 
ger Castle. 

DAME A. ED.: One of the most 
dreaded enemies of our fair castle is 
the evil Baron No Subscription. Each 
year Scotties’ Messenger court has 
overcome him. It is up to you to do 
this also if he threatens you. 

PRINCESS: Dear parents, I thank 
you deeply for the great honor you 
have bestowed upon me. I shall do 
my best to guard Scotties’ Messenger 
Castle against this evil Baron No Sub- 
scriptions. 

(The Princess seats herself in the 

throne. Courtiers move a bit closer. 

Jesters near Princess.) 

PRINCESS: But now—let’s get on 
with the fun. What’s next on the pro- 
gram Jester? 

JESTER: Well in the first place— 
methinks ye all should hear about the 
time when our Page (points to page) 
was calling on his lady fair. One even- 
ing she said to him, “Do you know— 
I don’t think you care for me any 
more”. “Why do you say that?” asked 
the Page. “Well, the last six or seven 
times you have gone home before my 
mother kicked you out.” 

(The courtiers laugh. The Pages 

leaves the stage.) 

JESTER: But to get down to the 
more serious part of our program, 
Princess, Lady Art will report. 

(As Lady Art steps forward a 

chord is played.) 

LADY ART: All the masterpieces of 
art which adorn the walls of the Scot- 
ties’ Messenger Castle are drawn by me. 
On almost every wall exhibits of skill 
appear. Be sure and look at them when 
you get your first Scotties’ Messenger. 

(She bows and steps back. Chord 


sounds.) 


JESTER: Next, let the Knight of 
Locals give us a discourse. 

KNIGHT OF LOCALS: Within 
our Castle, many events of interest 
occur each month. It is my office to 
collect these items and arrange them on 
the Local page. Look for your name 
in the locals when you get your first 
Scotties’ Messenger next week. 

(Chord sounds. Knight bows.) 

JESTER: Lady Make-Up is next. 
But before she addresses us let me tell 
you a secret—she has a big job on 
her hands. Besides making up the 
paper every month she has to make 
up her face every morning. 

LADY MAKE-UP: (steals a look in 
a hand mirror) My make-up work— 
my job I mean—is to assemble all of 
the material the other knights and 
ladies gather and arrange it on the ten 
walls of the Scotties’ Messenger. 

Chord sounds. Lady Curesies.) 

PRINCESS: Am anxious to hear 
from Lady Exchange. What are your 
duties, madam? 

LADY EXCHANGE: Ours is not 
the only castle throughout this broad 
land, oh Princess, and many of the 
other castles send us copies of their 
papers. From these I take items for 
the Scotties’ Messenger. Read about 
our fellow courtiers in Exchange of the 
new Scotties’ Messenger. 

(Chord sounds. Lady Curtesies.) 

SIR EDITOR: I would like to hear 
the Knight of Sport tell us about his 
office. 

KNIGHT OF SPORT: If you didn’t 
see that last football game, read about 
it in the Scotties’ Messenger. Maybe 
you missed the track meet—the Scot 
ties’ Messenger gives you the results. 
And did you know that September 18th 
marks the opening of Philip high’s 
football season. The Philip Scotties 
play Ft. Pierre Indians on the Philip 
gridiron. Here’s to their victory and 
may their season be a 

(At this moment a flourish of 

music sounds. The Page rushes in 

holding a scroll.) 

PAGE: (holding up his arm) Hear 
ye! Hear ye! Princess Scotia—here is 
a scroll brought to thee by the messen-: 
ger of Baron No Subscriptions. 

PRINCESS: Read it aloud Page. 

PAGE: (reading) “To the Princess 
Scotia Messenger: Unless you promise 
to wed me before Wednesday next, ! 
shall storm your castle with my villain 
band of non-subscribers and leave tt 
in ruins. I shall carry you away, Scotia 
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Messenger, and keep you from Philip 
forever.” 

Baron No Subscriptions. 
(Expressions of deep sorrow and 
fear appear on the faces of the 
courtiers and Princess.) 

SIR EDITOR: This is a dire calam- 
ity. We cannot defend the Castle. 

DAME ASSOC. EDITOR: No—we 
have no army strong enough to repel 
the Baron’s. 

PRINCESS: Alas! Alas! if only my 
brave lover Sir Subscription and his 
courageous band of Scotties’ Messenger 
subscribers were here to defend and 
protect us. 

KNIGHT OF LOCALS: But that is 
a hopeless wish, Princess, for Sir Sub- 
scription is away in the northland fight- 
ing with the King to subdue the pagan 
invaders. 

PRINCESS: (shaking her head) 
Great is our woe. 

ALL: (shaking their heads) Great 
is our woe. 

(The entire company depart to 

the strains of meloncoholy music.) 

(TRAUMERI—Robert Schuman.) 

(?—Robert Schuman.) 


Scene II 


TIME: Three days later, on Wednes- 
day. 
PLACE: The same. 

(Curtain rises to the same slow, 

sad music (Traumeri). The Prin- 

cess is seen in an attitude of deep 
sorrow. Sir Ed., Dame A. Ed., and 
the Jester are grouped around her. 

Ladies Make-Up, Art, and Ex- 

change are seated—weeping, at the 

side of stage.) 

PRINCESS: Today I must decide, 
shall I wed the Baron or shall I allow 
the castle to be destroyed and my 
courtiers to be killed? 

DAME ASSOC. EDIT: for the sake 
of the courtiers, surrender to the 
Baron’s wishes, Princess. 

PRINCESS: But I do not want to 
wed that evil Baron No Subscriptions. 
Oh, what shall I do? 

(She weeps. Father and mother 

try to comfort her.) 

JESTER: Cheers up Princess. Any- 
thing that starts out as bad as this is 
sure to end up all right. 

PRINCESS: I see that I have no 
chance against No Subscriptions. I fear 
that I must yield. 

(Silence falls upon the group. 

Suddenly martial music sounds 

(CHARGE OF THE HUSSARE 

—Fritz Spindler). Armor clang 

also. All look up quickly and with 

very evident surprise. Page enters.) 

PAGE: Baron No Subscriptions is 
approaching the castle with a mighty 


band of warriors. 


(Martial music sounds louder. 

Stops abruptly.) 

PRINCESS: Lady Art, hand me 
quickly thy quill and a scroll. I shall 
send message to the Baron that I 
surrender to his wishes. 

LADY ART: (as she hands quill 
and scroll) Here it is my lady. 

(Princess writes hurriediy, then 

hands message to Page.) 

PRINCESS: Here, Page, take this 
message to the Baron. 

(Page turns to leave but the 

Knight of Sport rushes to door.) 

KNIGHT OF SPORT: Princess— 
from the north approaches a larger 
army than that of the Baron. Hearken 
to the sound of it. 

(Sound of martial music sounds 

lounder.) 

KNIGHT OF LOCALS: (entering 
after K. of S.) Over the army that 
is approaching is floating a banner 
bearing an emblem of a Scotty Dog— 
the flag of : 

ALL: (together) SIR SUBSCRIP- 
TION! 

(A general confusion of rejoicing 
ensues. A great deal of noise and 
loud music is heard—the battle 
raging outside. After a minute all 
leave the stage as if they were go- 
ing to watch battle. The princess 
stays in the hall listening in rapt 
attention to the sounds. As the 
noise fades away the Page hurries 
through room. He stops.) 

PAGE: Sir Subscription defeated the 
Baron’s army but the Baron has 
escaped and is loose in the castle! 

(The Page hurries on out another 

exit.) 

(Baron No Subscriptions enters. 

He is a fierce looking villain. He 

advances upon the Princess.) 

BARON: Aha! so I shall have you 
after all, Princess. 

PRINCESS: HELP! HELP! 

(Sir Subscription hurries in with 

drawn sword.) 
—o—SoEESSS==>a=]a2]a{========SSS|||===== 


COMING!!! 


An unusual feature in the Decem- 
ber issue will be eight pages of photo- 
graphs from the leading yearbooks in 
the Third Annual Critique and Con- 
test of the C. S. P. A., showing what 
is being done in all parts of the coun- 
try by way of illustrations, features, 
extraordinary makeup and other fac- 
tors of prime interest to coming annu- 
als editors. 

This will be followed by a second 
pictorial section in an early spring is- 
sue devoted to sectional pages, sketches, 
drawings and similar features from the 
1937 Critique and Contest entries. 

Watch for them! 


SIR SUB.: Now I shall end your evil 
life, No Subscriptions. 

BARON: Curses! 
(The Baron and Sir Subscription 
engage in a duel with swords. 
Fight in the manner of fencers. 
Tinkling music is played (GYPSY 
DANCE—Lichner). As Sir Sub- 
scription fells Baron No Subscrip- 
tions with a mighty blow, a crash 
of music sounds! Sir Subscriptions 
steps over to where Scotia Messen- 
ger is standing. As soft music is 
played he looks at her fondly and 
they both cast glances at the pros- 
trate form of the Baron, Music 
stops.) 

SIR SUBSCRIPTION: Now I have 
come to claim you as my Princess. And 
you, The Scotties’ Messenger, with me, 
more Subscriptions, will go on through 
1937 and ’38 with greater fame than 
ever before! 

(Soft music (LIEBSTRAUM — 

Liszt). Then the Baron gets up, 

the entire cast file upon the stage 

and altogether give fifteen Rah’s 
for SCOTTIES’ MESSENGER!’ 


Curtain. 


“SWAN SONG.” 


After twelve years of continuous 
service, 1925-1937, as adviser to The 
Class Record, the yearbook of the Ger- 
mantown, Pa., High School, Mr. Ro- 
land L. Rudrauff resigned the adviser- 
ship with the publication of the 1937 
edition. When submitting the book to 
the Third Annual Critique and Contest, 
he termed it his “swan song” and gra- 
ciously added, “My contacts with you 
and the C. S. P. A. have always been 
most pleasant and these memories will 
linger through the years. May I leave 
with you my kindest regards and best 
wishes for your continued success in 


all that pertains to C. S. P. A.” 


LARGEST DELEGATION 


For the second consecutive year The 
Bleatings, publication of St. Agnes 
School, Albany, New York, has had 
the largest delegation in attendance at 
the annual C. S. P. A. Convention. 
Miss Margaret Braswell and Miss Cor- 
nelia Johnson, advisers to The Bleat- 
ings, attended the Convention this year 
with thirty-two delegates. 


Warren Harding High’s Specta- 
tor, Bridgeport, Conn., which has been 
out of commission for the past four 
years, is to be published again this fall 
Miss Grace Carlson, Corresponding 
Secretary, is picking up the threads for 
the resumption of all previous associa- 
tions, including a request for informa- 
tion relative to our coming Contest and 
Convention. 





Dates You Must Keep This Year! 
Mark These on NOW 


Your Calendar 


January 15—Newspaper Contest Entry Deadline 
February 5—Magazine Contest Entry Deadline 


March 10, 11, 12—The 14th Annual Convention 
“The Largest Gathering of School Editors in the World.” 
July 1—Yearbook Contest Entry Deadline 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City 


Aids To Better School Publications 


These “aids” have been prepared by advisers and other school publications 
authorities to give practical assistance to the staffs of magazines and newspapers in 
the problems they meet in writing, making up and printing their papers. Published 
at cost for members of the C. S. P. A. and at a slight advance for non-members. 

1. OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK 15c to Members; Others, 25c 
2. PROOFREADERS’ CARDS 5c to Members; 6 for 25c 
3. SPECIMEN HEADLINE (same price to non-members) 
SCHEDULE CHARTS 50c to Members; Others 75c 
PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWS- 
PAPER TECHNIQUE 15¢c to Members; Others, 25c 


Other “Aids” Are in the Course of Preparation. 


The steel dies bearing the official seal of membership in the Association are 
available for members at 50c. All “aids” will be mailed upon receipt of remittance. 


Address: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Associaton 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 








